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The Middle Class and Protestantism 


Accidents of history plus some profound convictions held by our 
forebears concerning man’s worth have placed the middle class in the 
driver's seat of our society, according to Lewis Corey, author of the first 
atticle in this issue of Social Action. Technological advances ate accel- 
erating the acquisition of this control. But being placed at the center of 
power carries no guarantee that such supremacy will be used intelli- 
gently. We of the middle class have preponderance of numbers and 
unlimited access to resources. How then achieve the ‘‘moral grandeur” 
out of which stem great and wise judgments ? 


Waldo Beach, the second author in this issue, seeks to analyze Prot- 
estantism’s current contribution to any such “‘moral grandeur,” te- 
vealing both guideposts and danger signs. Class segregation, identifica- 
tion with standards of secular organizations, blindness to the power 
struggle—these and other factors have confused our directions and so 
burdened Christian institutions that they have insufficient strength for 
their real tasks. 


Mr. Corey’s article makes no specific reference to the role of the 
church and the Christian faith in assisting the middle class to achieve 
greatness. Dr. Beach insists that the issue of whether the middle class 
will use its power responsibly is tied to the life of the church and vice 
versa. In the compromising of its faith, leadership was renounced. Is 
the Christian church which has the responsibility for interpreting the 
fundamental meanings of life, individual and collective, to be able to 
do so in a middle-class dominated society? And if it does not, can any 
other incentive lift some men to such levels of “moral grandeur” that 
all human society will be elevated? These are the uncomfortable but 
inescapable questions which all Christians, especially Protestants, have 


to ask. 
VICTOR OBENHAUS 


Victor Obenhaus is chairman of the Council for Social Action and 
professor of the Church in Agricultural and Industrial Life, Chicago 


Theological Seminary. 


The Rise of the 
American Middle Class 


By LEWIS COREY* 


The middle class is becoming increasingly aware of itself. 
This is as true of the United States as of any country, for the 
feeling grows that the middle class is playing a decisive part 
_ in the world crisis of our age. 

All fields of activity are being influenced by the American 
middle class. It shaped, by and large, the American liberal 
tradition, and today it must decide in what new directions it 
wants to carry that tradition. And it is actively working to 
shape a new tradition of international cooperation for world 
peace and human welfare. 


Middle Class Discontent in America 


The American middle class is vigorously ascendant. Its mem- 
bers are not being ruined by inflation, as in Europe; their 
incomes, except for an unfortunate minority of rentiers, teach- 
ers, government employees, salesmen of various kinds, and 
preachers, have grown at least as much as inflationary prices, 
and in some cases (professional, technical-managerial, self- 
employed persons) more. They are discontented, but it is not 
the discontent of “left” or “right” desperation. It is largely a 


*Lewis Corey is professor of Political Economy at Antioch College 
and author of The Crisis of the Middle Class, The House of Morgan, 
The Decline of American Capitalism and The Unfinished Task: Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction for Democracy. A new book entitled Men and 
Meat: A Study in Food Policy, Monopoly and Unionism will be pub- 


lished by Viking Press in September, Mr. Corey has served as a fellow 


of the Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution; as assistant editor, 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; and as educational director, Dress- 
makers Union, International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


an 
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discontent that comes from growing awareness of pressing 
social issues, of the need for deep-going action on the eco- 
nomic, political and moral crisis of today’s world. This middle 
class rejected the “left’’ reaction of Henry Wallace and the 
“tight” reaction of Dixiecrat Thurmond. It voted in decisive 
numbers (along with workers and farmers) for Harry Truman, 
largely because the New Deal, of which middle class liberals 
were the chief architects, is still alive for them as a foundation 
on which to build anew. 


Middle Class Not Necessarily Reactionary 


While the American middle class is dominantly liberal, this 
is not quite true of the middle class in other countries. Many 
people, especially Marxist-Communists, insist the middle class 
is necessarily reactionary, as proven by its support of fascism 
in Italy and Germany. This is only a half-truth, however, which 
distorts the whole story. The support of fascism came where 
the middle class had experienced a peculiar historical develop- 
_ment without a-liberal democratic revolution and under condi- 
tions of social breakdown and desperation. Moreover, a whole 
class cannot be judged by one of its parts or by one event. 
Large numbers of the working class (Marx’s ‘“‘proletarians’’) 
voluntarily support, for example, the Peron dictatorship in Ar- 
gentina. The middle classes are being ruined by post-war in- 
flation in Europe, but there is no evidence it is going reaction- 
ary. General De Gaulle in France hopes to get middle class 
support for his authoritarian (not fascist) policy and ideas, 
but there are strong indications that he will fail. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and especially in Britain, the middle class 
supports the liberal socialism being developed there. 


The “Intelligentsia” of Russta 

How protean is the middle class, how much its behavior 
may be determined by exceptional historical circumstances, is 
proven by its development in Soviet Russia. The Communists 
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virtually wiped out the liberal middle class in the revolution 
and then in the years after the revolt created a middle class as 
well as a proletariat. And who make up the ruling class in 
Soviet Russia? Not Marx’s “‘proletarians” but what Russians 
call the Intelligentsia—technicians, industrial managers, the 
administrative bureaucracy in the party-state, professional 
people—all of whom are members of what we call the new 
middle class. 


The point I am making is this, and it is crucial: one middle 
class does not equal another. True, their basic external-eco- 
nomic aspects are much the same everywhere, but that is a 
generalization which needs to be qualified in analysis. The 
middle class, while much the same everywhere, significantly 
differs in the proportions of its constituent occupational ele- 
ments, its historical and cultural traditions, the class-economic 
and political makeup of the country in which it operates. 
These influences are most marked in the American middle class 


and in almost equal measure in the middle class of north- © 


western Europe, especially Britain. 


Liberal Democracy and the Middle Class 


Liberal democracy in the western world was largely a creation 
of the middle class. This class, composed of merchants, shop- 
keepers and craftsmen, became the carrier of democratic forces 
after the Renaissance. It staged a religious revolution which 
became a social revolution. In the twelfth century the Albigen- 
sian heretics, merchants, shopkeepers and craftsmen (with some 
support from enlightened lords) carried on a revolt against 
the feudal-religious authoritarianism of the Roman Church 
until they were exterminated. Luther's reformation was asso- 
ciated with the rise of nationalism, and his ideas were not par- 
ticularly liberal or democratic (in point, note his denunciation 


of peasant rebels), but Luther’s upset of Roman authority and ~ 


his emphasis on individual conscience set in motion a re- 
ligious revolution that broke through all restraints. As the re- 
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ligious revolution moved from Hussites to Puritans it became 
a social-democratic revolution, whose protagonists were the 
lower middle class of merchants and craftsmen and, later, of 
self-employed workers free from guild restrictions. 


The Reformation and the Middle Class 


It was among craftsmen and independent workers, from 
Czechoslovakia to France and England, that the Reformation 
received its driving popular support. “It satisfied, and it or- 
ganized, their need for dissent,” writes Ralph Roeder. “And by 
a process of sympathetic adaptation the religious was assimi- 
lated to the economic revolt. The doctrine of free labor and 
moral independence went hand in hand.” This appeared most 
clearly in post-Reformation religious movements. Moreover, 
after breakdown of the guilds, the religious revolt in its demo- 
cratic phases became identified with the class of small free 
merchants oppressed by mercantilism.* 


The Reformation resulted, at first, in the consolidation of 
_ absolute monarchy. But again the middle class, and primarily 
the Puritans in England, set going the forces of religious and 
political revolution against absolutism. What followed is lib- 
eral democracy with its representative, popular government, its 
limited-power state with a checks-and-balances political sys- 
tem, and its concept of inalienable human rights. These are, in 
secular form, some of the essential ideals of early Christianity: 
the dignity, moral responsibility and freedom of men; the 
equality of men in the sight of one another as they are equal 
in the sight of God; inalienable rights for human beings with 
limitations on the power of the State, for man must render 


#Mercantilism was a system of national economic unity through subjugation 
of independent business units to the state developed in the period between the 
Middle Ages and the industrial revolution by England and other European 
countries. The primary purpose of mercantilism was to strengthen the power 
of the state in its competition with other states. The system encouraged stimu- 
lation of exports, the hampering of imports by every conceivable means, and 


low wages. 
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unto Caesar only the things that are Caesar's, and not the things 
that are God’s—a clear conception of the separation of church 
from state which medieval Christianity violated and which 
liberal democracy fulfills. 


With the French Revolution the middle class as a radical 
social force separated itself from religion. This was also true, 
in a political sense, of the American middle class in the revolu- 
tion of 1776 and of the Constitution, which prohibited the na- 
tional government from making laws “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion,” while recognizing freedom of worship and 
other inalienable human rights. But earlier religious thought 
and dissent, as Vernon Parrington has brilliantly shown, helped 
shape the American liberal tradition and its middle class 
carrier. 


Up to the adoption of the Constitution, the American middle 
class was much the same as in western Europe. But already 
significant differences were apparent, summed up in the Ameri- 
can lack of feudal remnants. In Europe feudalism persisted, 
distorting the development of the middle class and of democ- 
racy, with no democratic revolution (except in the Bohemian 
area of what is now Czechoslovakia). One result was feudal- 
socialism in Russia under totalitarian communism, in a coun- 
try which knew neither the Renaissance, the Reformation, nor 
democratic revolution. Another result was fascism in Germany, 
which experienced the Reformation but was afterward thrown 
backward socially by the Thirty Years War. Germany also 
knew no democratic revolution, its nineteenth century capital- 
ism developing in large measure as the handmaiden of feudal- 
monarchical power, with the middle class liberal-conservative 
rather than liberal-democratic. In the United States a wholly 
free middle class, working with farmers and labor unions, com- 
pleted in the 1830's the world’s greatest democratic revolution. 

But since then fundamental changes have taken place in the 


middle class and transformed the proportions of the economic 
elements which compose it. 


—— 
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Growth of the Middle Class, USA, from 1870 to 1940 


- 1870 1940 
Parimners: (winters. Me: 35,100,000 5,700,000 
Working Class . . . .°. 6,035,000 29,520,000 
Industrial . . . . . 3,225,000 16,125,000 
Alfsother pf tes. "2,810,000 13,395,000 
Middle Class. . . . . . 2,290,000 16,635,000 
Enterprisers . . . . 1,530,000 3,380,000 
Protessionals =. ).ts .)) < 130,000 480,000 
Salaried . . : 755,000 12,770,000 


“All other” under Working Class includes hired farm la- 
borers. “Professional’ includes only independent professional 
people working for themselves. “Salaried” includes salaried 
professional people (2,660,000 in 1940) and white-collar 
workers (7,600,000 in 1940). 

Compiled, computed and arranged from material in Popula- 
tion: Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 
1870 to 1940, published by the U.S. Bureau of Census. 


The New Middle Class — 

~The earlier middle class, from the Renaissance to the indus- 
trial revolution, consisted of merchants, shopkeepers and crafts- 
men, with a sprinkling of salaried employees and profession- 
als. With the progress of industrial capitalism in the nineteenth 
century and after, a new middle class arose composed of sal- 
aried employees and professionals. It grew more rapidly than 
any other class, especially after 1870; today it outnumbers the 
older element of independent enterprisers in the middle class. 


The first most important fact that emerges from a study of 
the table is that the middle class as a whole has grown much 
‘faster than the wage-worker class, which increased not quite 
five times while the middle class increased more than seven- 
fold. This development in America (and in other highly indus- 
trial nations, such as Britain and Germany) completely upsets 
the Marxist theory that the middle class would dwindle and 
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disappear as the proletariat constantly grew in numbers to be- 
come the “most typical” class. 

As important is this additional fact: while the class of enter- 
prisers or independent businessmen, which formerly dominated 
the middle class, increased only a little more than twice in 
numbers, the salaried middle class in 1940 was sixteen times 
greater in number than in 1870. 


The Class of the Future 

The salaried middle class is the “most typical” class, despite 
Marxist dogma, and it, not the proletariat, is the class of the 
future. Industrial workers barely held their own from 1920 to 
1940, growing from 15,120,000 to only 16,125,000, while the 
salaried class increased from 8,330,000 to 12,770,000 in the 
same period. As production becomes increasingly automatic 
with the use of electronics and other devices, manual wage- 
workers will become less necessary. With this development the 
need for technical-managerial employees will grow. This occu- 
pational group has already grown from a mere 130,000 in 1870 
to 1,500,000 in 1920 to over 2,000,000 in 1940. The workers 
are not becoming “middle class,” as many sociologists argue; 


they are moving toward decreased numbers and influence as a 
class and final abolition. 


Causes of Middle Class Growth 


Another prime cause of new middle class growth, other than 
the transformation of industrial production, is the multipli- 
cation of personal services, professional services and govern- 
ment employment. Most of these service occupations are sal- 
aried or new middle class. Since 1870, with a constantly 
greater efficiency and productivity of industry, wages and 
salaries have grown so that people can spend more and more 
money on services in addition to physical goods. Professional 
services, for example, included the employment in 1940 of 
1,250,000 teachers from kindergartens to universities, compared 
with 130,000 in 1870. With the growing demand for more 
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education on the college and university levels, and for a higher 
quality of education on all levels, the number of teachers will 
keep on multiplying. . 

The new technology, with constantly greater output produced 
by constantly smaller amounts of human labor, will make pos- 
sible a 30-hour week, moving toward a universal four-hour 
day and five-day week, perhaps within a generation. As leisure 
time increases there will be a greater demand for personal 
services of all kinds, among them the provision of recreational 
direction for all age levels. More people will be serving one 
another on a personal basis. How to make leisure yield con- 
structive intellectual and moral satisfaction will become one 
of the major human problems. 


As production becomes increasingly automatic, industrial workers are less 

necessary and are moving toward decreased numbers and influence as a 

class; it is the salaried middle class which is the class of greatest numbers and 
influence in the future, according to Mr. Corey. 


a, OP 
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Increased Demand for Professional Services 

As man comes to understand his world and its needs more 
fully, the demand for professional services—educational, scien 
tific, medical and cultural—will multiply. There is, for ex 
ample, the comparatively new science of nutrition for whid 
food is not merely a means to fill the stomach but to preveni 
and cure disease, to augment physical well-being as a basi: 
for moral well-being, and to make old age more healthy anc 
satisfying. All this calls for a constant increase of higher edu 
cation to answer technical-economic and social needs and te 
provide cultural understanding for more creative use of leisure 
We stand in need of a new emphasis in education on person 
ality and human dignity, on serving one’s fellows as they serv 
us, lest we rear generations of “educated barbarians” wh« 
trample on moral values in their pursuit of power. 


No “Managerial Revolution” Coming 

All these developments, including the tremendous multi 
plication of technical-managerial employees, do not point t 
a coming “managerial revolution.” On the contrary, the theor 
of an “inevitable managerial revolution” which would de 
stroy democracy is sheer mechanical analysis or wish-fulfill 
ment. It mzght happen, for there is a totalitarian drive in th 
modern world, but it need not happen, for social chang 
thrusts in a number of directions and man has a choice 0 
where he goes. Moreover, it must not happen, for any total 
tarian revolution, whether “managerial,” fascist, or commu 
nist, means the death of individual dignity and moral value: 


The Independent Businessman 

Let us examine a bit more fully the composition of th 
middle class today. Independent businessmen, now a minc 
middle class element in numbers, are still an important facto: 
They alone represent free enterprise as economic freedon 
but they are increasingly dominated by large-scale monopol 
business under absentee ownership. The only answer to monoj 
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oly, I am convinced, is its transformation into public corpora- 
tions on the TVA model and as England is now doing. Small 
independent enterprise must be retained, however, for its 
values of personal independence, initiative and freedom. 

It is the new middle class of salaried employees and pro- 
fessionals which calls for most study. It will grow while the 
small business class will not or will grow only moderately. 


Potentials for a New World 

Consider the meaning and potentials of these develop- 
ments. In the new middle class are the talents and ideas with 
which a new free world may be built. This class must organ- 


“The new middle class must organize and focus its strength . . . and it must 
combine with workers and farmers, labor unions and cooperatives to build 
a new world.” (Above: Picket duty for members of the United Financial Em- 
ployes Union [AFL] outside the curb exchange in New York, March, 1948.) 
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Summer School for Office Workers (White Collar Workshops). 
White collar workers have become a large and important group and 
have grown more and more aware of the need to play their part as 
responsible citizens within the community. At the school the dis- 
cussions center around current economic, social and political prob- 
lems and how the white collar worker can be effective in his com- 
munity. Students, who come to this workers’ school from all over 
the country, must be engaged in white collar work; but the initial 
requirement is a genu- 
ine interest in social 
and economic problems 
and in community life. 
(Further information 
may be obtained by 
writing to the national 
office of the Summer 
School for Office 
Workers, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, 
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ize and focus its strength 
more than it has thus far, 
and it must combine with 
workers and farmers, labor 
unions and cooperatives, to 
build a new world. With a 
potential sufficiency of food 
and of material goods, we 
can rebuild our environment 
into a thing of convenience, 
splendor and beauty, where 
man works and lives for cre- 
ative leisure. We can re- 
build monstrous, congested 
cities into garden communi- 


THE KEY MINORITY 
The future of the Western middle 


class is in question now in all 
Western countries; but the outcome 
is not simply the concern of the 
small fraction of mankind directly 
affected; for this Western middle 
class—this tiny minority—is the 
leaven that in recent times’ has 
leavened the lump and has thereby 
created the modern world. Could 
the creature survive its creator? 
If the Western middle class broke 
down, would it bring humanity’s 
house down with it in its fall? 
Whatever the answer to this fate- 
ful question may be, it is clear that 
what is a crisis for this key-minor- 
ity is inevitably also a crisis for 
the rest of the world. 


ties where skyscrapers aspire 
to the heavens in the midst 
of space, sunshine and green- 
ery. We can-bring town and country together in regional 
economic and cultural balance so that man may live closer to 
nature and nature flourish closer to man. We can end the 
world’s hunger with its physical and moral deformation of 
human beings and we can bring peace, world cooperation and 
understanding. 


—Arnold Toynbee in 
Civilization on Trial 


Potentials for Destruction 
These are the potentials for a new free world beyond the 


imaginings of the utopians. Yet in man’s growing knowledge 
and power the worms of self-destruction also multiply. It is 
heart-breaking; never was man nearer fulfillment of the dreams 
of the ages, and never was there greater danger of destruc- 
tion, or at least barbarization, of humanity. What is the use 
of all man’s knowledge of earth and suns and stars if with 
it he but perishes! 

Whether man lives or dies may well depend upon sow the 
members of the new middle class use their knowledge and 
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skills. Institutional changes are needed, ‘especially in economic 
organization and policy, and in national sovereignty. But these 
changes must be infused with an overwhelming sense of hu- 
man dignity and worth. We need on a new level the moral 
grandeur which inspired, from the Renaissance onward, the 
revolutionary spokesmen of the old middle class of working 
merchants, shopkeepers and craftsmen. 


The Protestant Church 
And the Middle Class 


By WALDO BEACH* 


The term ‘“‘middle class” is fraught with ambiguity. No two 
thinkers will easily agree on who composes it. Perhaps the 
safest but most inexact definition would be that the middle 
class is made up of those people who think they are in the 
middle class. But this will hardly do. More penetrating analy- 
sis would lead to its definition partly in economic and partly | 
in cultural terms. It stands both for a level of income and a 
mentality. Somewhat arbitrarily we are using the term to indi- 
cate a cultural type, with a recognizable constellation of atti- 
tudes. Some of these attitudes stem from the position of the 


*Waldo Beach is associate professor of Christian Ethics in the Duke 
University Divinity School and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
He formerly taught religion at Antioch College. He is a member of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher Education and is active 
in the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen and other liberal organ- 


izations in the South. He received his Ph.D. from Yale University 
in 1944, 


o 
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class half way up the economic ladder, others from religious 
beliefs and secular ideals which in our American life influence 
the minds of all classes. 


Mr. Joseph Middle Class — A Cultural Type 


Mr. Joseph Middle Class is a cultural type depressingly 
uniform in many ways. Of salaried or independent income, 
he lives in Suburbiana in a standardized house which he owns 
or is on the way to owning. Fed by the constant fare of the 
radio and slick magazines, his hopes and enjoyments revolve 
around material comforts and sensate pleasures. He is hope- 
ful about his own economic future, and steadily tries to lay 
something by for the education of his two children and his 
own retirement. He is likely to be constitutionally individual- 


Suburbiana—where Mr. Middle Class lives. Are serious compromises of the 

Christian faith and of the historic mission of the church involved because 

it is the middle class from which the lay and professional leadership of 
Protestantism is drawn? 
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istic in his economic philosophy. “Bureaucracy” and “regi- 
mentation” are his pet peeves, to judge from his conversation. 
Of late he is becoming more amenable to the “social welfare” 
view of government, but only if that does not involve restric- 
tions on the liberties “that have made America what it is 
today.” He is suspicious about labor unionization. His mental 
picture of a labor leader is a photomontage of John L. Lewis, 
James Petrillo, and Harry Bridges. His moral creed extolls the 
capitalistic virtues of honesty, thrift, efficiency, hard work, 
respectability, neighborliness and philanthropy. He puts con- 
siderable stock in church affiliation, if not church attendance, 
and is surprisingly soft of heart in giving to “worthy causes,” 
considering his hardness of head in producer-consumer rela- 
tionships. Despite his individualism and the highly diverse 
professions and occupations which go to make up his class, 
he is self-conscious about his class standing. His social con- 
tacts, including those in his church, reflect a pride in his sol- 
emn and sincere belief that his class is after all the backbone 
of the nation and the bearer of the American ideal. 

It is this large and growing group who occupy the pews of 
the major denominations of Protestantism, who finance its 
programs, and—paying the piper—are wont to call the tune. 
It is this class from which the lay and professional leadership 
of Protestantism is drawn. Little wonder that the Protestant 
“mind” is often indistinguishable from the middle class 
“mind.” It behooves the Christian, however, to examine this 
situation critically, to discern whether in America the appar- 
ently blissful marriage between the Protestant church and the 
middle class may not have involved serious compromises of 
the Christian faith and of the historic mission of the church. 


The Historic Sources of a Class-Stratified Church 

The now-familiar theses advanced by Max Weber and by 
R. H. Tawney as to the relationship of Protestantism and capi- 
talism have been much criticized of late, and justly, as being © 
too simple in the causative relationship they claim. Nonethe- 
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less, the general affinity between Protestant doctrines and capi- 
talistic economic ethics can hardly be gainsaid. An excellent 
historic footnote on the thesis is to be found in the story of 
nineteenth century American Protestantism. The chief churches 
that followed the moving frontier, Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian, made their enormous gains among the struggling 
poor. When the hardworking and roving frontiersmen of the 
pre-Civil War era became the more settled bourgeois towns- 
men of the post-Civil War era, they took their churches with 
them up the economic ladder. The camp-meeting tent was 
succeeded by the wooden structure and finally by the brick or 
stone edifice, boasting even stained glass windows. This suc- 
cession was accompanied by greater sobriety of worship, con- 
cern for suitable dress and decorum and increasing pride taken 
in the measure of economic support. 

With the turn of the century, the Protestant church (at least 
in industrial centers) had moved further and further away 
from the new labor class. It had settled down securely on the 
right side of the tracks. It quite forgot that the folk to whom 
Jesus preached, and whom he called “the salt of the earth,” 
resembled the local constituency of the Gospel Apostolic church 
in the seedy part of town far more than those who inhabited 
the pews of the First Congregational Church uptown. 

To be sure, the prophetic voice of the Social Gospel, in the 
early years of the twentieth century, tried to shake this com- 
placency and to speak judgment to middle-class prejudices. 
There is no clear way to measure the impact of the Social 
Gospel upon grassroots Protestantism, but one would not go 
far wrong to say that while the Social Gospel nudged the con- 
science of the middle class, it did not greatly alter the drift to- 
ward class stratification in the church itself, and its impact on 
the labor class was small. 


The Middle-Class World in the Protestant Church 


Recent research has corrected the popular belief that the 
rolls of the mainline Protestant denominations are drawn en- 
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tirely or even mainly from the middle and upper classes, and 
that the lower-class sectors have been lost to the Pentecostal 
and Holiness sects.* There is a much more even spread of 
classes in each denomination, taking it in the large, than one 
might suppose. But this same research shows that this spread is 
rarely to be found in the constituency of the local congrega- 
tion. “Differentiation within Protestantism corresponds fairly 
closely to class divisions. Individual Protestant churches tend 
to be ‘class churches’ with members drawn principally from 
one class group. ’t 


Spiritual Significance of Class Alignments 


The spiritual significance of this statistical evidence 1s 
enormous. It is a symbol of the way in which the “church” 
has capitulated to the “‘world,” adopting the world’s standard 
of value and giving it a religious sanction. This is one of the 
tragic ‘‘shames” of the church. It becomes evident as soon as 
one examines closely what is believed and admired and prac- 
ticed in any typical middle-class congregation. The standards 
of admission and status are worldly, if not blatantly economic. 
The qualities approved within the church have the same ex- 
change value as those which prevail in all middle-class market 
places. The minister is judged by his “go-getting’’ zeal, his 
affability, his organizational efficiency. If he can register 358 
calls made in his pastoral year, he is “better” than one who can 
only record 200. Members of the official board are chosen for 
their “‘sound business sense,” possibly to offset any impractical 
leanings in economic theory which the young minister may 
bring from the ivory towers of his theological school. The 
success of the church program is measured rarely in qualitative 


*See Liston Pope: ‘Religion and the Class Structure,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1948. See also Information 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, vol. xxvii, 
no. 20, part 2, May 15, 1948. 


tPope, op. cit., p. 89. See also J. Milton Yinger: Religion in the St l 
Power, Durham, 1946, p. 153. : Pere ee ae 
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terms, largely in quantitative ones: its amounts, its budget, the 
number of people it claims to “touch” (an apt term). In some 
churches, the adding-machine would be a more suitable sym- 
bol of devotion than the Cross. The emphasis on the Ro- 
tarian Spirit (“The Friendly Church,” “The House of Hap- 
piness”) runs rampant. Christian love means hearty neighbotr- 
liness, and, as John Bennett notes, “Unity in Christ comes too 
much to resemble social congeniality.”* These are middle-class 
value standards, not Christian ones. 


The Protestant Layman’s Credo 


This confusion between the church and the world is worse 
confounded when one analyzes the ethical meaning attached 
to normative Christian concepts by the middle-class Protestant 
layman. Despite the recent shifts in theological and social 
thought, his religious thinking remains profoundly individual- 
istic. “Sin” and “‘salvation’”’ are transactions of the solitary 
self, not the group. This may account in part for his suspicion 
of corporate economic power and schemes of collective re- 
demption. When questions of Christianity and economics arise, 
his credo is summed up in three Protestant doctrines: steward- 
ship, vocation, and charity. All these he reads in nineteenth 
century capitalistic terms, perhaps even as Andrew Carnegie 
read them. His Christian “love’’ finds its economic expression 
in his individual philanthropy. His generous giving to the 
church and the causes it supports is the mark of the true Chris- 
tian in him. But the manner of his giving, whereby he would 
prefer to send a sizable check to the mission chapel in the slum 
section rather than to entertain some of its folk in his home, 
may be the mark more of class pride and a moderate paternal- 
ism than. of an understanding of true Christian community. 


These are only a few of the ways in which the middle-class 
Protestant church has been converted by the world it seeks to 


*The Amsterdam Assembly Series, Vol. III, The Church and the Disorder of 
Society, p. 99. 
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convert. As Richard Niebuhr has described it: ‘““That it [the 
church} should carry out its mission to the men in the middle 
classes of capitalist society is doubtless a part of the church's 
order, but that the mission should result in the formation of 
a middle-class church which-defends the secular outlook and 
interests of that class is an evident corruption.’ * 


Protestantism and the Problem of Power 


One of the reasons for the easy surrender of the church to 
the economic ethics of the world is the innocence of the Prot- 
estant church as to the problem of power in modern culture. 
By and large, though it has set itself in the market place, it 
has remained remarkably vacant in understanding the collec 
tive thrusts for power which have been going on right outside 
its doors. Up until recently, it has provided little leadership, 
intellectual and practical, in analyzing these power-clashes and 
providing Christian judgments for their solution. Of the 
many reasons for this ineptness two in particular stand out: 
(1) The individualistic tradition of Protestant economic the- 
ory, its content with the doctrines of “stewardship, vocation 
and charity” as the sum and substance of Christian economics. 
It is apparent that these doctrines, unless radically reinter- 
preted, are norms largely irrelevant to the problem of estab- 
lishing justice among competing economic groups. (2) The 
very economic status of the middle class, whose interests are 
not felt to be immediately identified with those of “labor’’ or 
“capital,” enables the middle class to assume a position above 
the strife, as innocent bystander. Its neutrality is considerably 
more benevolent to capital than to labor, to be sure. It views 
with misgiving if not alarm, the strikes and “violence” that 
labor uses to gain its ends. It feels there is something sinister 
and unChristian about the whole power tactic of labor unions. 
Therefore the appointment of a “chaplain to labor” is re- 


*The Amsterdam Assembly Series, Vol. I, The Universal Church in God's 
Design, p. 85. 
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garded by some as an unholy alliance, by others as an unsuit- 
able identification of the church with the interests of another 
class. 

But where the innocent bystand of the church has been in- 
nocent to the point of naiveté has been in its lack of realism in 
dealing with power as such. There is widespread verbal ac- 
knowledgment that economic justice, equitable wages, and de- 
cent working conditions are desirable for all men. But when 
it comes to considering practically how these ends may be 
achieved, there is no clear answer, other than the gentle hope 


Industrial Chaplain Anthony Mon- 
teiro, member of the faculty of 
Bloomfield Theological Seminary, 
maintains a unique “ministry with- 
in the factory” in an industrial area 
in New Jersey. Here he is shown 
speaking to his “congregation” in 
the Barnett Foundry and Machine 
Shop, Irvington, and (center, at 
left) in a typical working pose with 
two of the workers. 
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that economic inequalities can work their way to equity by 
the exercise of greater kindness on the part of the businessman 
and less truculence on the part of labor. Debate often centers 
on the question: is it Christian to employ power at all? In our 
present economic milieu, as in our international disorder, this 
is largely an academic question. Much more urgent is the 
question: How can collective power, whose presence is un- 
deniable and whose use inevitable, be made responsible power, 
that is, responsible to the interests of a group more inclusive 
than those who wield it? 


From the standpoint of Christian ends, the principles stated 
in a typical Social Creed may certainly be endorsed: “We stand 
for the highest wage that each industry can afford, and for the 
most equitable division of the products of industry that can 
ultimately be devised.” Or that of the Pittsburgh Conference, 
in 1947: “Economic groups should have the right to organize, 
provided only that their purposes and activities do not con- 
travene the welfare of the entire community. All groups are 
called on to exercise self-discipline and to subject themselves 
to the general good.” Fine. But what guidance do these norms 
provide for decision in the plaguing situations where controls 
are needed upon a group notably lacking in self-discipline, or 
where competing power groups pursue conflicting policies, 
both in the name of the general good? For Protestantism to 
face up to these questions and to recognize the inevitability 
of power-balances, in our economic as well as in our racial, 
political, and ecclesiastical life, is not to give way to moral 
cynicism or to aver that God is on the side of preponderant 
power. It is simply to affirm that the task of achieving a 
Christian justice, however precarious and “rough,” in any 
practical situation must involve rather than dodge the use of 
power, to redeem it from irresponsibility to the furthest pos- 
sible degree of responsibility. 


The classic Protestant doctrines of stewardship and vocation, 
when reinterpreted collectively, offer much wisdom to illumine 
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contemporary problems of economic justice and the recovery 
of responsible power. For stewardship, as meaning the re- 
sponsible use of property, has implications for corporation 
policy as well as for labor’s relation to the tools of produc- 
tion. And vocation, meaning simply the sense of worth and 
purpose in one’s common job, is a doctrine which the labor 
movement has indirectly been attempting to fulfill for the 
working man, in an industrial situation far different from what 
Luther knew. What Luther and Calvin pronounced as Chris- 
tian norms, when translated into contemporary terms, may be 
found apropos both in the justification of power and in check- 
ing its abuse. 


The Potential Glory of the Church 


There are hopeful signs that Protestantism is beginning to 
awaken from its middle-class complacency and parochialism. 
The Amsterdam Conference was as unequivocal in its recog- 
nition of the sin of a church stratified on class, race, and na- 
tional lines as it was equivocal in its definition of the essence 
of the church itself. Acknowledgment of sin is the first disci- 
pline in redemption. In the church life of the local congre- 
gation, where class consciousness is stronger than religious 
loyalty, there is, to be sure, much less contrition than at Am- 
sterdam. Yet one would give up hope in the redemptive power 
of God Himself were one not able to discern, here and there, 
those evidences of grace, where religious loyalty does erase the 
lines which the world draws and holds dear. 


In many a Protestant church there is genuine class-blindness 
(as, in fewer, there 1s color-blindness), where the rich and 
the poor do kneel together at the same altar, and go forth less 
. prone to class prejudice and antagonism. There is many a 

- Protestant church, largely middle class in personnel, where a 
farsighted leadership has succeeded in constituting its board 
of trustees on a multi-class basis. In the present tide of church 
relocations away from downtown, there are even a few churches 
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which for other than practical reasons have resisted the 
tendency to follow its middle-class members out to the suburbs, 
and have seen their downtown location not as a hazard but as 
an opportunity to speak a universal word where cross the 
crowded ways of life. Here is one point where the church 
may lose its life by a worldly standard of value, to find its life 
by a Christian standard of value. 


One may see a further hopeful sign in the fact that in the 
training of ministers, a few seminaries, through such measures 
as the “interneship in industry” and “street-preaching” assign- 
ments, have sent out young ministers to follow Christ in go- 
ing to the “unrespectable.”” One hopes that these may be more 
than straws in a fitful gust against a wind prevailing in another 
direction. The middle-class church cannot forever remain 1n- 
sular if it dares to act upon its Divine command: ““My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” 
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By Thomas B. Keehn 


8Ist CONGRESS AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 


More than two months of 
the Slst Congress have passed 
and social welfare lobbyists are 
frustrated. Their ‘causes’ — 
housing, social security, educa- 
tion and health—haven’t made 
much progress through the leg- 
islative maze. All these major 
social welfare issues rated cam- 
paign promises during the elec- 
tion. ‘hey were on the must 
list in messages to the new Con- 
gress. What has happened ? 


One explanation is simple but 
true. The Administration has 
suffered from victory indiges- 
tion. Democratic leaders just 
weren't prepared for the re- 
sponsibility of formulating and 
steering promised — legislation 
through Congress. (This situa- 
tion is being corrected.) More 
important so far as social wel- 
fare legislation is concerned, 
economic groups, particularly 
labor and agriculture, are well 


organized and articulate in 
Washington. They have had the 
inside track thus far although 
they are having difficulty cash- 
ing in election pledges at full 
value. Another intangible and 
uncontrollable factor is the per- 
sonality of the Chairmen or key 
staff member of the Committees 
of Congress which do the big 
job of formulating legislation. 
Finally, the filibuster against 
the measure to prohibit the fili- 
buster occupied the attention of 
the Senate in early March. 
The real issue here, of course, 
was civil rights legislation which 
is expected to come before Con- 
gress later in the spring. 

Let’s take housing as a con- 
crete example. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had seven or eight major 
housing bills before it. For the 
first time in several years, bi- 
partisan sponsorship was not ob- 
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tained. The two main Demo- 
cratic bills, prepared by Hous- 
ing Administrator Raymond B. 
Foley, were actually inferior to 
the bills introduced by a group 
of Republicans including Sen- 
ators Flanders, ‘Tobey, Ives, 
Baldwin, Morse and Taft. Both 
Democratic and Republican 
bills had good features but they 
were not good enough. Evident- 
ly the bloc of liberal Republi- 
cans had read the election re- 
turns better than either the Ad- 
ministration or Republican lead- 
ers. Certainly the great major- 
ity of citizens and families felt 
that housing was above partisan 
politics and wanted action from 
Congress. 

The bills, in more or less ade- 
quate fashion, called for an ex- 


panded and flexible public hous- 
ing program, urban develop- 
ment, redevelopment and slum 
clearance, a new rural housing 
program and expanded research 
in the field of housing. The 
newest and perhaps most sig- 
nificant feature of the housing 
bills was a program for the 
middle income group. This was 
proposed by the liberal Republi- 
cans, in the Senate and also by 
a group of eighteen House of 
Representative Republicans in- 
cluding Representatives Jacob 
Javits of New York and Wal- 
ter Judd of Minnesota. It was 
supported primarily by the vet- 
erans organizations with some 
backing from church groups, 
women’s organizations and 
others. These organizations in- 
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clude many middle class, mid- 
dle income people. They were 
not opposed to public housing, 
aids to private builders or other 
features of the bill. But, as 
Rep. Javits said in supporting 
his bill before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, 
“first and foremost, this bill 
... represents an effort to meet 
the needs of the families in the 
gap — families who do not 
qualify for and indeed who do 
not seek government-subsidized 
public housing, and yet cannot 
afford the higher-priced ac- 
commodations available under 
entirely private financing. This 
direct loan title provides for 
three billion dollars in direct 
loans to limited dividend cor- 
porations and redevelopment 
companies, non-profit corpora- 
tions, mutual housing associa- 
tions and cooperatives to con- 
struct projects for the benefit 
of the families in the ‘gap.’ 
There are over eight million 
American families with earn- 
ings of between two and three 
thousand dollars per year and 
over seven million families 
with incomes of three to four 
thousand dollars a year. These 
approximately fifteen and one- 
half million families constitute 
41.7 per cent of all American 
families and are the solid foun- 
dation of our middle class.” 


Church Groups Testify 


The final witness in the Sen- 
ate hearings on housing was Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor John O’Grady, 
Director of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities. 
With his many years of experi- 
ence in housing, Father 
O’Grady was the perfect 

espokesman for many public in- 
terest organizations. Incident- 
ally, Father O’Grady is Chair- 
informal group 
known as the Housing Legisla- 
tion Information Service which 
brings together forty national 
organizations interested in hous- 


ing. 


This correspondent  repre- 
sented the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches in the hous- 
ing hearings in the Senate. 
Parts of this testimony will be 
quoted here because it indicates 
the specific concern of the 
church in this problem. 


man of an 


“The interest of the church 
in housing stems from . . . the 
proposition that family secur- 
ity is the first principle of so- 
cial welfare. Our nation can- 
not develop very far or fast 
toward a greater degree of so- 
cial justice unless decent and 
comfortable housing is avail- 


able to every family. Indeed, | 


housing is the touchstone of 
the good society, the key to 
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many personal and social 
problems in our complicated 
and inter-dependent world.” 

After stressing the impor- 
tance of a bi-partisan approach 
to housing, the CSA statement 
went on to say: 

“We believe that the con- 
cept of subsidized public hous- 
ing for low-income groups is 
widely accepted in America 
today as both morally right 
and economically sound. While 
it is designed for those least 
able to provide decent housing 
for themselves, it is not based 
on the idea of relief or perma- 
nent public assistance. Indeed, 
the record of public housing 
provides abundant proof that 
while such projects do in fact 
house a reasonable proportion 
of relief families, their major 
purpose is to remove social 
cancers called slums and to 
build better citizens. And this 
can be done in a way which 
helps rather than competes 
with private enterprise.” 

Also, the Council for Social 
Action supported a program of 
rural housing, particularly for 
agricultural labor. Legislation 
before the Committee provided 
for housing improvements on 
farms. However, 

“The most critical aspect of 
the rural housing program is 
not touched by these provi- 
sions. There are at least two 
and a half million workers em- 


ployed on farms in the United 
States. Approximately half of 
these, or one and a quarter 
million, do not live on the 
farms on which they work. 
Seven hundred thousand to 
750,000 live in the open 
country, in small towns, or 
in urban communities. They 
are permanently located and 
work on nearby farms. In ad- 
dition, there are 500,000 to 
750,000 migratory workers in 
agriculture. All of these come 
under the general category, 
rural non-farm .They are about 
equally divided between those 
who are permanently located 
and those who migrate.” 

The statement submitted by 
the Council for Social Action 
proposed amendments to the 
housing bill which would (a) 
allocate 20 per cent of the pub- 
lic housing units authorized by 
the bill to rural non-farm units; 
(b) retain the camps construct- 
ed for migratory workers in 
the mid 1930’s in public owner- 
ship. According to Public Law 
298 adopted by the 80th Con- 
gress, all of the temporary and 
permanent camps for migrant 
workers were put on the auc- 
tion block. They must be sold 
by June 30, 1949, unless Con- 
gress repeals this Act. Titles to 
37 of the 52 permanent camps 
are still in the hands of the 
Federal government. It is an 
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obvious contradiction for the 
United States government to 
dispose of these housing projects 
—the best hope for some mi- 
grant workers—at a time when 
a comprehensive national hous- 
ing program is being considered. 

Finally, the spokesman for 
the Council for Social Action 
stressed the importance of a 
housing program for the middle 
income group. 

“Church groups have been 
vigorous in their support of 
public housing and an ade- 
quate program for rural hous- 
ing including agricultural la- 
bor. These are indispensable 
to a comprehensive housing 
program. But 41.7 per cent of 
American families—the middle 
class group mentioned by Rep. 
Javits—actually include more 
of the constituency of our 
Protestant churches. They have 
had no articulate, organized 
spokesman until recently. Now 
veterans’ organizations, 
women’s organizations and 
churches—whose memberships 
cut across all classes and in- 
clude many middle-class fam- 
ilies—have taken up the cause 
of these neglected families. 

“We strongly support legis- 
iation along the lines of S. 724 
introduced by Senators Flan- 
ders, Tobey and Ives and the 
similar provisions of H.R. 1973 
introduced by Representative 
Javits with the support of 18 


others in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These bills call for 
a Housing Loan Administra- 
tion within the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with 
power to make direct loans at 
the going Federal rate (242 
per cent) plus one-half of one 
per cent, to mature in sixty 
years. These loans could be 
made to mutual ownership or 
cooperative corporations, and 
non-profit corporations. Most 
of all, we believe that to have 
a housing program that can 
honestly be called comprehen- 
sive, this title must become a 
part of the over-all housing 
bill. If it is kept as a separate 
measure, we will not be able to 
see and develop a housing pro- 
gram for the whole nation in 
a balanced fashion and it may 
get lost in the legislative maze. 
“Such a program, if enacted, 
would provide a real stimulus 
to the morale of the middle- 
income, middle-class groups in 
the United States. If given 
sympathetic and _ intelligent 
leadership in the newly pro- 
posed administration in the 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, it would reach into 
communities across the land 
and provide them with encour- | 
agement to move forward.” 
The interest of many kinds 
of organizations in the hearings - 
on housing before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was highly impressive. 
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The result was a bill reported 
to the Senate in late February 
with twenty-two sponsors, an 
almost unheard of number, 
equally divided between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. It repre- 
sented a meeting of minds on 
many issues and was stronger 
than many of the bills submitted 
to the Committee. Sections on 
public housing, development, 
redevelopment and slum clear- 
ance, rural housing and _ re- 
search are excellent. The big- 
gest disappointment was the de- 
cision to report the housing 
program for the middle-income 
group as a separate bill. Both 
bills may be acted upon by the 
Senate in March. In the mean- 
time, hearings on housing will 
be conducted by the House 
Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the rent control bill 
which it has just completed will 
go over to the Senate for hear- 
ings and floor debate. 


This is the most successful 
story of the progress of social 
welfare legislation in the 80th 
Congress to date. Social Secur- 
ity amendments, long over-due, 
Were not even presented to the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee until late February. Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, which 
passed the Senate in the 80th 
Congress but was stalled in the 


House, is badly tangled in 
the legislative mill. In the 
Senate, a controversial rider 
on health services was pro- 
posed but finally defeated in 
the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. This Committee 
gave priority to Taft-Hartley 
repeal and minimum wage 
amendments. In the House, the 
Federal Aid to Education bill 
sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association had not even 
been introduced by early 
March. The public and the 
press debated lustily on health 
legislation but Congress paid 
little heed. 


It is quite apparent that the 
fate of welfare legislation is 
dependent upon the organized 
groups supporting it. In gen- 
eral, the groups most concerned 
about this legislation do not 
have the power or organization 
of the big economic groups— 
business, labor or agriculture. 
Housing legislation has made 
greater progress because it has 
had the active support of some 
parts of the labor movement. 
Progress in the welfare services 
of the state will be limited until 
the large middle class which 
benefits most from these pro- 
grams becomes more articulate 
and better organized. 


A political explanation of the 
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sluggishness of social welfare 
legislation in this first session 
of the 8ist Congress is worth 
noting. Iwo years ago, this cor- 
respondent visited Rep. Joseph 
Martin, then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in 
the interest of federal aid to 
education. He told the small 
group assembled that they 
should come back next year. 
“You will find,” said Speaker 
Martin, “that most welfare leg- 
islation is approved in the sec- 
ond session of a Congress.” The 
inference was obviously true. 
Congressmen find it good pol- 
itics to vote new services to the 
people just before an election, 


and members of the House 
stand for election every two 
years. Incidentally, this group 
visited Speaker Martin again, 
in the second session of the 80th 
Congress. But by that time a 
Presidential campaign was hard 
at hand and there were other 
reasons involving rival candi- 
dates for the Republican nom- 
ination which made it advisable 
to postpone action on federal 
aid to education. It will be in- 
teresting to watch the behavior 
of the 81st Congress, particular- 
ly the second session which 
meets from January to July, 
1950, on social welfare legisla- 
tion. 


STABILITY VS. SELF-INTEREST 


While economic legislation 
has been debated heatedly thus 
far in the 81st Congress, there 
has been a certain unreal- 
ity about it. Labor has gone 
all-out for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and a higher mini- 
mum wage. Business has tried 
to head off a threatened tax in- 
crease. Agriculture has worked 
for a higher, less-flexible price 
support guarantee. Each group 
acts in what it thinks is the in- 
terest of the general welfare. 
Each seeks to exercise the con- 
cept of the concurrent majority 
—a nice political phrase to de- 


scribe the veto power — over 
matters they deem vital to their 
own self-interest. 

The strange thing is that at 
the same time this discussion 
goes on, there is a spreading 
sense of insecurity and fear 
about a deflation that may lead 
to a depression. And no one 
takes proposals to do something 
about it very seriously. Once 
again, the interests of the aver- 
age middle class consumer get 
lost in the scramble of, the 
economic groups to protect their 
interests. Yet the only effec- 
tive way to safeguard the in- 
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terests of the several economic 
groups is through a national 
program which would impose 
restraints upon all. 


The Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President and 
the Congressional counterpart 
—the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report — have done 
some hard and useful thinking 
on a national economic policy 
to avoid a recession. But these 
groups can only “study and 
recommend” to the President 
and to Congress. To date, their 
studies and recommendations 
have not been taken very seri- 
ously. 


Consumer interests are poor- 
ly represented in this political 
merry-go-round. ‘There is a 
Consumer’s Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Council of Economic 
Advisers.* It is difficult—often 
impossible—to have action re- 
sult from, advice to advisers, 
even though everyone has the 
best of intentions. 


Evidence of this fact is the 
fate of the Economic Stability 
Act of 1949, H.R. 2756. This 
bill sets forth a national policy 
for a time of economic fluctua- 


*Editor’s note: Mr. Keehn is a 
member of the Consumer’s Ad- 
visory Committee. 


tion and dislocation. It is a 
controversial proposal. None of 
the major economic groups 
likes all of it. But a program 
designed to serve the general 
welfare would be expected to 
receive such a response. It will 
be a hollow victory for eco- 
nomic groups to get what they 
want in the way of “me first” 
legislation—or avoidance of re- 
strictive legislation—in the 81st 
Congress, and for some social 
welfare legislation to be ap- 
proved, and then have every- 
thing wiped out in a plague-like 
depression. 

A certain degree of plan- 
ning is essential in today’s 
world to set standards of be- 
havior for a society of justice, 
stability and individual security. 
Welfare services for the low 
and middle income groups are 
responsibilities of society which 
must be realized chiefly through 
the instrument of government. 
The great task of a democratic 
state is to achieve these objec- 
tives and, at the same time, pre- 
serve basic civil rights and act 
as a responsible world power. 
The United States stands at a 
critical point today. If we are 
to achieve these ends, a great 
responsibility devolves upon the 
81st Congress and every citizen. 


‘CS a Acton 


How can we secure vigorous, sustained social action in churches made 
up of people like “Mr. Joseph Middle-Class” who “reflects a pride in 
his solemn and sincere belief that his class is after all the backbone 
of the nation and the bearer of the American ideal”? Since there is a 
strong tendency for people to concern themselves with the problems 
affecting their own interest, a social action committee in such a church 
is more likely.to tackle education, social services and community welfare 
than labor organization, low-cost housing and minimum wage legis- 


lation. 


If this tendency is recognized, a deliberate effort can be made to 
organize another committee composed of farmers, workers, and labor 
union members. These may be more interested in organizing a con- 
sumer cooperative or a credit union. They will be more concerned with 
farm prices, low-cost housing and health insurance. If there are not 
enough within the church to compose such a committee, then a group 
might be formed by several churches or as a community organization. 


It is important for democracy to have all classes organized and vocal. 
It is important for the church to give ear to the needs of all of God's 
children and not alone of those who compose the dominant majority 
within any one local church. It is important for individual Christians” 
to identify themselves with persons in situations other than those 
familiar to them, mindful of the fact that Jesus found his greatest | 
response among the poor, outcast and despised, and that it was “the 


multitudes” who “heard him gladly.” 
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